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Kurti  and  Hardi 


St.  Nicholas’s  Day 

It  was  the  first  day  of  school  for  the 
boys  and  girls  in  a  tiny  town  high  up  in 
the  Swiss  mountains. 

Now  there  would  be  no  more  days  to  play 
in  the  woods  and  no  more  early  morning 
walks  to  find  flowers. 
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On  this  first  day  of  school,  Kurti  and 
Hardi  were  up  early.  They  had  to  wash 
very  clean  this  morning.  They  were  the 
schoolmaster’s  boys,  and  it  would  be  bad 
for  them  of  all  people  to  have  dirty  ears. 

The  boys  lived  upstairs  over  the  two 
schoolrooms.  They  thought  it  would  be 
fun  to  have  breakfast  early.  Then  they 
could  go  outside  and  play  until  the  other 
boys  and  girls  came  to  the  schoolhouse. 
And  so  they  did. 

Soon  the  school  bell  rang,  and  about 
fifty  boys  and  girls  got  into  two  lines. 

There  were  a  few  mothers,  too,  with 
very  little  children  who  were  coming  to 
school  for  the  first  time. 


At  the  second  sound  of  the  bell,  the 
children  went  into  the  schoolhouse.  The 
smaller  children  went  in  at  one  door  to 
a  pretty  young  teacher  with  yellow  hair, 
and  the  older  ones  went  in  at  another 
door  to  the  schoolmaster. 

All  the  children  liked  the  first  day  of 
school.  They  had  seats  they  had  never 
tried  before,  and  they  got  new  pencils 
and  paper  and  new  books. 

At  recess  each  one  showed  off  what  he 
had  learned  that  summer.  Everyone  told 
about  the  picnic  parties  he  had  and  about 
the  new  friends  he  met.  So  the  first  day 
of  school  was  lots  of  fun. 

Soon  it  was  time  to  go  home.  After 
school  the  boys  and  girls  took  off  their 
shoes,  tied  the  laces  together,  and  hung 
them  around  their  necks.  It  took  a  lot 
of  money  to  buy  shoes,  and  they  must  be 
kept  nice  for  a  long  time.  Besides,  after 
walking  without  shoes  all  summer,  the 
children  found  it  hard  to  wear  them. 
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School  days  went  on,  and  soon  the  snow 
began  falling.  Kurti  and  Hardi  lived  in 
the  high  Swiss  mountains  where  the  snow 
came  quite  early  in  the  fall.  And  as  the 
months  went  by,  the  snow  became  deeper 
and  deeper.  Still,  all  the  children  could 
get  to  school. 

Many  years  ago  children  had  had  a  hard 
time  getting  to  school.  Most  of  the  boys 
and  girls  lived  in  tiny  houses  high  up  on 
the  mountainside,  and  the  snow  was  very 
deep.  Their  fathers  had  had  to  dig  paths 
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through  the  deep  snow,  down  the  high  hills 
to  the  village  streets.  Many  a  day  the 
children  could  not  leave  home  at  all. 

But  now  all  that  is  changed.  Just  as 
soon  as  a  boy  or  girl  can  walk,  he  learns 
how  to  ski.  When  the  snow  is  deep,  the 
children  ski  over  the  shining  white  snow 
and  reach  the  school  in  no  time.  So  all 
the  children,  even  the  tiny  ones,  get  to 
school  on  skis. 
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One  afternoon  Kurti  had  left  a  pencil 
in  his  desk,  and  he  had  to  use  it  for  his 
lessons.  Kurti  and  Hardi  had  been  told 
never  to  go  into  the  schoolrooms  after 
school  hours.  But  there  was  no  one  in 
the  house  just  then  to  ask,  and  Kurti 
felt  that  he  must  get  the  pencil  right 
away. 

"Come  here,  Hardi,”  called  the  older 
brother.  "Come  with  me.  I  want  to  get 
a  pencil  from  my  desk.” 

"But  you  should  not  go  to  your  desk 
after  school  hours,”  said  Hardi.  "You 
know  that.  Wait  until  Father  comes 
home  and  ask  him  if  we  can  go.” 

"You  are  afraid!”  cried  Kurti.  "You 
are  afraid!” 

That  was  more  than  the  small  boy  could 
stand.  So  Hardi  went  with  his  brother 
to  the  schoolroom,  though  he  really  did 
not  want  to. 

Kurti  soon  found  his  pencil  and  put  it 
into  his  pocket. 
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Kurti  thought  it  was  fun  to  be  in  the 
empty  room,  which  was  growing  dark. 
Hardi  was  standing  close  to  the  front 
door,  all  ready  to  run.  He  didn’t  think 
it  was  fun! 

When  Kurti  saw  Hardi  standing  there, 
he  could  not  help  trying  to  frighten  him. 

Taking  an  eraser  from  the  board,  Kurti 
threw  it  across  the  schoolmaster’s  desk, 
hoping  it  would  hit  Hardi  between  the 
shoulders.  Instead,  the  eraser  hit  the 
barometer,  which  was  on  the  teacher’s 
desk,  threw  it  to  the  floor,  and  broke  it 
into  a  hundred  pieces.  The  barometer! 

Like  a  flash,  Kurti  turned  and  went  out 
the  back  door.  It  was  dark,  and  he  did 
not  see  that  someone  was  standing  near 
the  back  door. 

Just  then  the  front  door  opened.  In 
walked  the  schoolmaster  and  the  village 
grocer  and  two  other  men.  These  men 
were  on  the  school  board,  and  they  were 
going  to  have  a  meeting. 
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The  schoolmaster  put  on  the  light.  And 
there  stood  poor  little  Hardi,  too  much 
frightened  to  say  a  word. 

"Hardi,  what  are  you  doing  here?” 
asked  his  father.  "Put  that  eraser  where 
it  belongs  and  go  upstairs  at  once.” 

Without  saying  a  word,  the  small  boy 
did  as  he  was  told,  knowing  very  well 
that  he  would  hear  more  about  it  later. 

"Father  has  not  seen  the  barometer,” 
he  thought.  "When  he  does,  he  will  think 
that  I  broke  it.  He  will  be  very  angry 
with  me.” 

Hardi  knew  that  the  barometer  had  been 
given  to  the  school  and  that  there  was  no 
money  to  buy  another  one. 

Hardi  was  very  sad.  He  would  never, 
never  tell  on  Kurti,  and  he  knew  Kurti 
very  well.  That  young  man  would  never, 
never  tell  on  himself. 

Then  another  thought  suddenly  came  to 
Hardi.  Tomorrow  was  St.  Nicholas’s  Day, 
and  that  made  him  even  sadder. 
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That  night  Hardi  could  not  eat  supper. 
Luckily  it  was  his  bedtime  before  the 
schoolmaster  came  home. 

The  next  morning  Kurti  hopped  out  of 
bed  and  went  to  the  window  to  see  what 
sort  of  day  St.  Nicholas’s  Day  was  going 
to  be. 

"Hardi,”  he  called.  "Come  here.  It 
snowed  again  last  night.” 

At  first  the  little  fellow  sat  up  and 
rubbed  his  eyes,  pleased  to  hear  about 
the  fresh  snow.  Then  he  remembered 
what  day  it  was  and  what  had  happened 
the  night  before. 

As  quickly  as  he  could,  he  lay  down 
again  and  pulled  the  covers  up  over  his 
head.  Not  one  move  would  he  make  until 
his  mother  called  him. 


St.  Nicholas’s  Day  is  always  an  exciting 
day  for  Swiss  children. 

Just  before  supper  there  would  be  a  tap 
on  the  door  of  every  house  where  there 
were  children.  In  would  walk  Krampus, 
a  tall  creature  all  dressed  in  black.  He 
would  carry  a  stick  and  a  bag  in  which  he 
could,  they  said,  carry  off  bad  boys  and 
girls. 
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With  the  terrible  Krampus  there  would 
always  be  the  well-loved  St.  Nicholas,  all 
dressed  in  white.  He  would  carry  a  big 
basket  with  good  things  in  it  for  good 
children. 

First  of  all,  Krampus  would  walk  about 
the  house,  peeping  under  the  chairs  and 
the  beds  and  behind  the  doors,  until  he 
had  found  every  boy  and  girl. 

To  one  boy  Krampus  might  say,  "Little 
Boy,  you  sometimes  tell  stories.  You  must 
not  tell  stories.  Next  year  you  have  to 
think  hard  about  what  is  true  and  what 
isn  t. 

Then  the  boy  would  feel  two  or  three 
smacks  from  the  big  stick  which  Krampus 
carried. 

To  one  girl  Krampus  might  say,  "Little 
Girl,  you  should  help  your  mother  wash 
dishes  when  she  asks  you  to.  Next  year 
you  must  do  everything  your  mother  tells 
you.” 

Then  the  girl  got  a  few  smacks. 
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And  so  it  would  go  until  Krampus  had 
taken  care  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
house.  Since  no  one  in  the  village  was 
always  good  or  always  bad,  Krampus 
would  give  everyone  some  smacks,  but  he 
would  never  carry  anyone  away  in  the  bag. 

As  soon  as  Krampus  had  finished  with 
his  work,  he  would  sit  down  in  a  dark 
corner  by  himself  and  watch  the  children 
play  with  St.  Nicholas. 

Every  boy  and  girl  was  as  happy  as  he 
could  be  when  St.  Nicholas  gave  each  one 
a  small  present  from  his  basket  and  little 
dolls  of  Krampus  and  St.  Nicholas  himself, 
made  of  cake  and  candy  and  fruit. 

After  that  St.  Nicholas  would  call  to 
Krampus,  and  off  they  would  go  to  the 
next  house  along  the  dark  street. 

Since  all  these  things  would  happen  on 
St.  Nicholas’s  Day,  you  can  easily  see  how 
sad  poor  little  Hardi  was.  He  could  just 
see  Krampus  hunting  for  him,  pulling  him 
out  from  behind  some  door,  putting  him  in 
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his  bag,  and  carrying  him  away.  And  all 
this  would  happen  because  of  a  barometer 
which  he  had  not  broken. 

Kurti,  on  the  other  hand,  was  feeling 
very  happy.  Kurti  hopped  around  the 
kitchen,  first  on  one  leg  and  then  on  the 
other  leg.  Every  five  minutes  he  asked 
Mother  when  Krampus  and  St.  Nicholas 
would  come. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  sound  on  the  steps 
outside  the  house.  Hardi,  his  face  as 
white  as  fresh  snow,  had  a  queer  feeling 
in  his  stomach.  His  legs  would  hardly 
hold  him  up.  He  left  the  kitchen  quietly 
and  went  to  hide  under  Mother’s  bed. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  heard  a  step. 
And  soon  a  hand  was  pulling  him  out  and 
taking  him  to  the  living  room. 


Hardi  was  very  much  frightened.  The 
queer  feeling  in  his  stomach  came  again, 
and  his  legs  shook. 

This  is  what  Hardi  heard. 

"Hardi,  you  are  not  always  very  neat  in 
your  school  work,”  said  Krampus.  "Little 
boys  must  learn  to  be  neat.  Next  year 
you  must  try  your  best  to  be  neat.” 

And  giving  Hardi  only  a  light  tap  on 
his  hand,  Krampus  left  him. 

Hardi  could  not  believe  his  own  ears. 
Didn’t  Krampus  know  about  the  barometer 
after  all? 

At  last  the  big  black  creature  reached 
out  for  the  happy  Kurti. 

Krampus  said,  "Young  man,  what  do 
you  mean  by  throwing  the  barometer  on 
the  floor  and  skipping  away,  leaving  your 
little  brother  to  face  your  father  and  the 
other  men  on  the  school  board?” 

Kurti  was  so  surprised  that  he  could 
not  say  a  word.  How  had  Krampus  found 
out  about  the  barometer? 
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"Take  that  and  that  and  that,”  Krampus 
said,  giving  Kurti  a  hard  smack  each  time 
with  his  stick. 

Then  throwing  a  big  black  bag  over 
the  surprised  boy’s  head,  Krampus  pushed 
him  into  a  chair.  There  Kurti  sat  and 
wondered  how  anyone  knew  that  he  was 
the  one  who  threw  the  eraser  that  broke 
the  barometer. 

He  never  found  out  that  the  man  who 
was  near  the  door,  as  he  ran  out  of  the 
schoolroom,  was  the  village  barber.  He 
had  just  come  in  by  the  back  door  to  the 
meeting  of  the  school  board.  The  barber 
had  seen  what  had  happened.  He  told 
the  schoolmaster  what  Hardi  could  not  tell 
and  what  Kurti  would  not  tell. 

While  St.  Nicholas  was  giving  out  the 
presents,  Kurti  did  not  move. 

So  Kurti  did  not  know,  until  after  St. 
Nicholas  and  Krampus  had  gone,  that  the 
kind  St.  Nicholas  had  left  him  some  good 
things  after  all. 
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The  Treasure  Hunt 

"What  is  she  like?  When  is  she  going 
to  come?”  asked  Kurti  and  Hardi  all  in 
one  breath. 

Kurti  and  Hardi  had  just  heard  their 
parents  talking  about  a  young  woman  who 
was  coming  from  America  to  spend  about 
four  or  five  weeks  in  their  home.  In  the 
summer,  when  their  village  was  filled  with 
people  from  other  cities  and  countries, 
their  house  often  had  strangers  in  it. 
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There  had  been  people  from  every  part 
of  Europe,  but  never  before  had  there  been 
anyone  from  America. 

At  first  Hardi  wondered  if  the  woman 
from  America  would  look  like  the  Indians 
he  had  seen  in  pictures. 

"Don’t  be  silly,”  said  Kurti.  "Don’t 
you  remember  the  pictures  of  the  teacher 
and  the  children  from  the  school  in  New 
York?  That  teacher  and  those  children 
do  not  look  at  all  like  Indians.” 

Hardi  did  remember  when  he  stopped 
to  think  about  it. 

Each  year  the  teacher  in  New  York 
sent  pictures  and  a  present  to  the  little 
Swiss  school. 

And  Hardi’s  father  sent  her  pictures  of 
his  boys  and  girls  and  of  his  school  and  a 
little  present  that  would  please  the  New 
York  children. 

One  year  the  schoolmaster  sent  them  a 
tiny  Swiss  house,  which  was  made  by  one 
of  the  older  boys. 
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At  last  the  young  woman  who  was 
coming  from  America  arrived.  Kurti  and 
Hardi  were  afraid  to  come  out  into  the 
yard,  but  you  may  be  sure  they  were 
peeping  from  behind  the  woodpile. 

"She  looks  just  like  anyone  else,”  said 
Hardi.  "What  is  her  name?  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  hard  to  say.” 

"Her  name  is  Miss  Gray.  You  can  call 
her  just  Miss  if  you  are  so  little  that  you 
can’t  remember,”  answered  know-it-all 
Kurti. 


The  next  morning  the  two  boys  came 
out  into  the  hall  just  long  enough  to  say 
How  do  you  do  to  Miss  Gray  and  help  carry 
her  books  down  to  the  garden. 

In  the  first  three  days  Miss  Gray  saw 
very  little  of  them.  They  played  too  far 
up  the  mountainside. 

But  Miss  Gray  soon  made  friends  with 
the  two  boys  and  some  of  their  friends. 
They  picked  flowers  in  the  woods  for  her 
and  brought  their  schoolbooks  to  show 


her  the  pictures  and  read  her  the  stories. 
Often  Miss  Gray  had  pictures  to  show  the 
children,  and  sometimes  she  had  cakes 
and  candy  to  give  them. 

One  day  Miss  Gray  called  Hardi,  and  all 
the  children  looked  up  to  see  what  was 
going  to  happen. 

"Hardi,”  she  said  very  softly,  "on  the 
table  in  my  room  you  will  find  a  box  of 
little  cakes.  How  would  you  like  to  use 
it  in  a  treasure  hunt?  Do  you  know  a 
good  place  out  of  doors  to  hide  it?  Then 
Kurti  and  the  other  children  can  look  for 
the  box.  Whoever  finds  the  box  eats  the 
cakes.” 
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Hard!  thought  for  a  minute,  and  then  he 
laughed. 

"I  know  just  the  place,  Miss  Gray,”  he 
said. 

Hardi  ran  into  the  house  to  get  the 
box  and  was  gone  a  long  time. 

After  a  while  Kurti  called,  "Where  did 
Hardi  go?” 

"He  will  be  back  soon,”  answered  Miss 
Gray. 

Just  then  Hardi  came  hopping  down  the 
steps. 

"Come  here,  boys  and  girls!”  he  cried. 
"Come  here!  We  are  going  to  have  some 
fun.  We  are  going  to  have  a  treasure 
hunt.  Somewhere  outside  the  house  there 
is  a  box  of  cakes.  Whoever  finds  the  box 
eats  the  cakes.” 

Up  jumped  the  children,  and  they  began 
looking  for  the  treasure  at  once.  At  first 
they  ran  together,  peeping  under  the  steps 
and  peeping  into  the  woodpile.  But  soon 
they  parted. 
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From  time  to  time  Hardi  came  dancing 
back  to  tell  Miss  Gray  how  the  children 
were  getting  along  with  their  treasure 
hunt. 

"They  will  never  find  the  treasure,”  he 
told  her.  "Guess  where  I  put  it.” 

Miss  Gray  thought  and  thought,  but  she 
had  to  give  up. 

"It  is  in  the  cave,”  he  said  in  a  very 
low  voice,  as  though  the  flowers  and  the 
trees  might  hear.  "Do  you  remember  the 
cave  we  made  under  the  maple  tree  by  the 
river  and  the  big  rock  we  put  in  front  as 
a  door?” 

"Yes,  I  do,”  said  Miss  Gray. 

"I  moved  the  rock  and  put  the  box  in  the 
cave,”  said  Hardi.  "Then  I  put  the  rock 
back.  It  took  a  long  time,  because  the 
rock  was  heavy.  I’m  sure  the  others  will 
never  find  it.” 

It  seemed  as  though  Hardi  was  having 
more  fun  knowing  the  secret  than  he  would 
have  had  hunting  the  treasure. 
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"Hardi,  is  it  in  there?”  called  Kurti 
as  he  pointed  to  the  little  stone  house 
on  the  hillside. 

"It  is  outside  all  houses,”  said  Hardi. 

"Is  it  in  a  tree?”  asked  Frank  from  the 
woods  near  by. 

"No,”  roared  Hardi,  and  he  could  hardly 
keep  from  laughing  out  loud. 
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The  sun  was  just  going  down  behind  the 
mountain,  and  it  was  nearly  suppertime 
when  a  yell  from  Frank  told  everyone  that 
he  had  found  the  box. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  the  cave,  I  was 
sure  the  box  was  in  it,”  called  Frank  as 
he  ran  quickly  down  the  path,  waving  his 
treasure.  "I  could  tell  by  the  marks  on 
the  ground  that  Hardi  had  pushed  the 
heavy  stone.  He  should  have  covered  the 
marks  with  leaves.” 

"Yes,  I  should  have  covered  the  marks,” 
said  Hardi.  "The  next  time  we  have  a 
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treasure  hunt,  I  will  hide  the  treasure 
in  such  a  good  place  that  no  one  will 
find  it.” 

"What  good  is  a  treasure  hunt  if  no  one 
finds  the  treasure?”  asked  Frank. 

The  boys  and  girls  laughed,  and  so  did 
Hardi. 

After  Frank  had  given  each  one  a  little 
cake  from  the  treasure  box,  the  children 
went  home  for  supper. 


Down  in  the  Valley 


One  afternoon  Miss  Gray  wanted  to  ride 
to  the  village  in  the  valley.  She  asked 
the  old  man  next  door  if  he  would  drive 
her  with  his  old  horse,  Prince,  and  his 
still  older  carriage. 

Then  she  asked  Kurti  and  Hardi  if  they 
would  like  to  go  with  her.  Indeed,  they 
would.  They  had  nothing  planned  for 
that  afternoon. 
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To  reach  the  valley,  the  old  man  had 
to  drive  through  a  town  full  of  inns.  It 
was  filled  with  people  from  all  over  the 
world.  Kurti  told  Miss  Gray  a  story  about 
this  town. 

"There  are  hot  springs  coming  down  the 
mountainside  near  this  town,”  said  Kurti. 
"The  water  from  the  springs  is  very  hot. 

"Many  years  ago,  long  before  there  were 
any  houses  or  inns  in  the  town,  hunters 
found  those  springs.  Once  they  saw  how 
a  wounded  deer  came  to  the  pool  at  the 
bottom  of  the  springs.  It  went  into  the 
pool  every  day  for  many  days.  Very  soon 
the  deer  was  well  again. 

"Then  the  hunters  tried  the  springs  and 
found  that  the  warm  water  was  good  for 
men,  too.  They  told  their  friends  about 
the  hot  springs,  and  the  news  spread  very 
quickly.  And  now  every  year  hundreds 
of  people  come  to  the  springs.” 

"It  is  no  wonder  that  there  are  many 
people  in  this  town,”  said  Miss  Gray. 
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After  Prince  went  by  the  springs,  he 
followed  a  road  through  the  woods. 

Kurti  and  Hardi  wanted  to  get  out,  and 
so  Miss  Gray  asked  the  old  man  to  stop 
the  carriage. 

The  two  boys  hopped  out  of  the  carriage 
to  give  a  few  nuts  to  the  little  black 
squirrels.  When  the  boys  called  to  the 
little  creatures,  they  came  running  down 
the  trees,  jumped  on  their  shoulders,  and 
hunted  in  all  their  pockets  for  the  nuts. 


Miss  Gray  and  Kurti  and  Hardi  stayed  in 
the  woods  for  a  while.  Miss  Gray  wanted 
to  look  at  the  beautiful  big  trees,  and 
there  were  so  many  of  them! 

After  a  time  Miss  Gray  and  the  two  boys 
went  on  their  way.  As  they  drove  along 
the  road,  Miss  Gray  saw  little  dark  brown 
houses  with  stones  around  each  roof. 

"What  are  those  stones  used  for?”  she 
asked. 

"Those  stones  are  used  to  hold  the  roof 
in  place,”  said  Kurti. 

"But  why  didn’t  the  people  use  nails?” 
asked  Miss  Gray. 

"Father  told  me  that  the  people  did  not 
have  money  enough  to  buy  nails  when  they 
built  these  houses  long  ago,”  said  Kurti. 
"So  they  used  stones,  for  which  they  did 
not  need  any  money.  Stones  have  always 
held  the  roof  in  place. 

"The  people  who  live  here  would  say  it 
is  silly  to  spend  money  for  things  that 
are  not  needed.” 
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Later  the  carriage  went  by  a  big  house 
with  a  big  bell  on  the  roof. 

"I  don’t  believe  Miss  Gray  knows  what 
that  bell  is  used  for,”  said  Hardi.  "Do 
you,  Miss  Gray?” 

"No,  I  don’t,”  said  Miss  Gray. 

"Guess,”  said  Hardi. 

"It  could  not  be  a  school  bell  or  a  church 
bell,”  said  Miss  Gray.  "Is  it  a  fire  bell?” 

"No,  it  isn’t  a  fire  bell,”  said  Hardi. 
"Guess  again.” 

Miss  Gray  thought  and  thought,  but  she 
couldn’t  guess  what  the  bell  was  for. 

So  Hardi  gave  the  answer  himself. 

"That  bell  is  used  to  call  the  men  to 
dinner  when  they  are  out  working  in  the 
fields,”  he  said. 

Hardi  was  glad  that  he  could  tell  Miss 
Gray  something,  just  as  Kurti  had. 

Miss  Gray  liked  the  houses  along  the 
road.  They  had  big  boxes  of  very  lovely 
flowers  in  the  windows.  All  the  houses 
looked  so  pretty! 
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When  the  carriage  reached  the  village 
in  the  valley,  Miss  Gray  had  a  surprise. 
The  streets  were  so  small  that  there  was 
just  enough  room  for  Prince  to  pull  the  old 
carriage  along. 

Most  of  the  houses  in  this  village  were 
very  old  and  were  painted  with  bright 
pictures  on  the  outside.  Miss  Gray  had 
never  seen  houses  with  pictures  painted 
on  the  outside. 
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Then  the  old  carriage  went  by  an  inn. 
There  were  tables  and  chairs  out  under 
the  trees. 

"Boys,  how  would  you  like  to  stop  at  the 
inn?”  asked  Miss  Gray. 

"I  would  like  that!”  said  Hardi. 

"I  would,  too!”  said  Kurti. 

While  the  old  man  went  to  get  some  cold 
water  for  Prince,  Miss  Gray  and  the  boys 
sat  down  at  one  of  the  tables.  They  had 
milk  and  some  cakes.  They  had  such  a 
good  time! 


Then  Miss  Gray  went  to  buy  some  cards 
to  send  to  America.  By  the  time  Miss 
Gray  bought  all  her  cards,  the  old  man  and 
Prince  had  come  back. 

Soon  the  boys  and  Miss  Gray  started  for 
home  again.  It  was  very  hard  work  for 
Prince  to  go  up  the  high  hills.  So  Kurti 
and  Hardi  walked  most  of  the  time. 

They  were  home  at  last.  What  fun 
they  had  had  on  their  journey! 


The  Mountain  Climb 


"If  we  have  good  weather  on  Thursday, 
we  shall  have  a  picnic  party,”  said  the 
schoolmaster’s  wife  to  her  two  boys. 

"Miss  Gray  wants  to  see  where  the  cows 
feed  in  summer  and  where  the  cheese  is 
made.  She  and  I  will  ride  with  the  old 
man  and  Prince,  and  Father  is  going  to 
walk  with  his  friends.  You  may  go  with 
them  or  with  us.” 

"Mother,  I  will  ride  with  you  and  Miss 
Gray,”  said  Hardi. 

"I  will  walk  with  Father  and  the  other 
men,”  said  Kurti.  "After  all,  I  am  older 
than  Hardi.” 
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Miss  Gray  had  wanted  to  visit  the  big 
fields  where  the  cows  feed  ever  since  the 
boys  had  told  her  about  the  early  summer 
parade. 

"What  kind  of  parade  was  it?”  asked 
Miss  Gray. 

"All  the  cows  walked  from  the  valley 
where  they  live  in  winter,”  said  Kurti. 
"They  went  along  the  road  by  the  school 
to  get  to  the  green  fields  on  top  of  the 
mountain.  There  the  animals  spend  the 
summer.” 

"Those  animals  made  so  much  noise  that 
they  woke  us  up  long  before  daylight,” 
added  Hardi.  "No  one  could  sleep.” 

"Let  me  tell  it,”  Kurti  broke  in.  "All 
the  cows  had  heavy  collars  with  big  bells 
around  their  necks.  The  first  cow  in  the 
parade  had  some  flowers  around  her  neck 
instead  of  bells. 

"Some  men  were  in  the  parade.  They 
all  rode  on  horses,  and  they  each  carried 
a  calf  that  was  too  small  to  walk  far.” 
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"The  cows  wanted  to  stop  and  eat  the 
green  grass.  But  there  were  many  boys 
in  the  parade  who  kept  the  cows  moving,” 
said  Kurti. 

"The  boys  must  have  been  very  tired  by 
the  time  they  got  to  the  mountaintop,” 
said  Miss  Gray. 

"Yes,  they  were  tired,  but  they  liked 
walking  in  the  parade,”  said  Kurti. 


Everyone  wished  hard  for  good  weather 
for  the  picnic.  Miss  Gray  had  never  seen 
so  much  rain  in  summer.  Sometimes  the 
sun  would  shine  very  brightly  early  in 
the  morning,  but  in  about  an  hour  or  two 
it  would  be  raining. 

The  men  who  were  cutting  hay  did  not 
even  stop  working  when  it  rained.  They 
knew  that  in  no  time  the  sun  would  shine 
again. 

The  men  knew,  too,  that  it  would  rain 
twice  more  before  the  day  was  over  and  on 
every  other  day  while  they  were  haying. 
It  was  no  use  waiting  for  good  weather. 

Luckily  the  morning  of  the  picnic  was 
bright.  But  it  was  cold  for  a  summer  day, 
and  warm  clothes  were  needed. 

Miss  Gray  and  Hardi  and  his  mother 
rode  with  the  old  man  and  Prince,  and 
Kurti  walked  with  Father  and  the  other 
men. 

The  small  road  to  the  picnic  grounds 
went  beside  a  mountain  river,  and  it  was 
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hilly  all  the  way.  The  road  was  so  small 
and  there  were  so  many  turns  in  it  that 
Prince  had  to  wear  his  sleigh  bells. 

Horses  always  had  to  wear  sleigh  bells 
when  they  went  on  this  road.  The  sound 
of  the  bells  told  you  that  someone  was 
coming  around  the  corner. 

It  was  very  exciting  to  go  by  another 
carriage  on  the  small  road. 


On  the  way  to  the  picnic,  the  carriage 
went  under  a  roof  that  was  built  over  the 
road.  Miss  Gray  wondered  about  it. 

"A  road  with  a  roof  over  it  is  new  to 
me,”  said  Miss  Gray.  "What  is  the  roof 
for?” 

"It  saves  the  road  and  whoever  is  on  it 
from  the  rocks  that  roll  down  when  there 
is  a  heavy  rain  or  a  lot  of  snow,”  said 
the  schoolmaster’s  wife. 


After  a  while  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
other  men  and  Kurti  turned  into  a  path. 
They  were  going  to  climb  a  big  mountain. 
Then  they  planned  to  see  Prince  and  his 
passengers  at  the  milkmaid’s  house  near 
the  picnic  grounds. 

Kurti  was  very  happy  to  be  the  only 
boy  among  so  many  men.  He  thought  he 
would  go  ahead  of  the  others  to  show  how 
well  he  could  climb.  He  hurried  as  fast 
as  his  legs  would  take  him.  He  forgot 
that  his  father  had  told  him  not  to  hurry 
when  climbing. 

After  Kurti  reached  the  mountaintop, 
he  planned  to  hide  behind  a  big  rock  and 
jump  out  suddenly  at  the  others  as  they 
came  by. 

There  he  sat,  all  bent  over,  waiting  and 
waiting  for  a  very  long  time.  But  no  one 
came.  He  was  getting  tired. 

Kurti  thought  he  had  better  get  up  and 
look  around,  for  he  might  see  his  father 
somewhere  down  the  hill. 
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As  Kurti  stood  up,  his  foot  got  caught 
„  between  two  rocks.  He  pulled  and  pulled 
and  pulled,  but  he  could  not  get  his  foot 
out.  Then  he  sat  down  and  looked  at  it. 
His  shoe  looked  as  though  the  two  rocks 
had  grown  right  around  it. 

He  stood  up  and  tried  once  more  to  get 
his  foot  out  of  the  rocks.  But  nothing 
happened.  Once  again  Kurti  pulled  and 
pulled  and  pulled. 

Then  he  stopped  and  listened.  Kurti 
thought  he  heard  voices.  It  was  nothing 
but  the  wind  in  the  trees.  He  wondered 
why  his  father  and  the  other  men  were 
not  coming. 
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By  this  time  Kurti  was  not  only  angry, 
but  he  was  frightened  as  well.  He  felt 
like  crying.  But  he  could  never  face  all 
those  men  when  they  came  if  he  had  been 
acting  like  a  crybaby. 

"What  could  have  happened?”  Kurti 
thought.  "Why  isn’t  Father  coming?” 

Kurti  sat  down  again  as  comfortably  as 
he  could  and  waited. 

"If  it  only  were  not  so  quiet!”  Kurti 
thought.  "How  good  it  would  be  to  hear 
Father’s  voice!” 

He  waited  and  waited,  but  no  one  came. 

Suppose  Father  never  came!  That  was 
a  new  idea.  Suppose  Father  had  taken 
that  little  path  to  the  left  that  Kurti  had 
seen  as  he  was  hurrying  to  reach  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  If  that  was  the  way  he 
went,  Father  would  never  go  by  the  rock 
at  all. 

Then  Kurti  was  very  much  frightened. 
He  began  to  think  of  some  way  of  helping 
himself  if  no  one  came  to  help  him. 
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Kurti  thought  that  if  he  could  get  his 
foot  out  of  the  shoe,  he  could  get  the  shoe 
out  of  the  rocks. 

So  he  tried  to  untie  the  lace.  But  he 
had  been  in  a  hurry  when  he  dressed  that 
morning,  and  the  lace  was  tied  in  a  hard 
knot.  And  he  could  not  untie  the  knot. 
The  more  he  worked  at  it,  the  harder  the 
knot  became. 

Then  Kurti  remembered  putting  his 
knife  into  his  pocket  before  he  left  the 
house.  He  thought  if  he  couldn’t  untie 
the  knot,  he  could  cut  the  lace  and  pull 
his  foot  out  of  the  shoe  in  a  second.  That 
plan  worked  very  well.  But  getting  the 
shoe  out  of  the  rocks  was  harder. 

Then  Kurti  pulled  and  pulled  his  shoe. 
At  last  it  came  out  of  the  rocks  so  fast 
that  Kurti  went  over  on  his  back.  But  a 
few  scratches  did  not  matter.  Up  Kurti 
jumped,  pulled  on  his  shoe,  tied  what  was 
left  of  the  lace,  and  started  to  run  as 
fast  as  he  could  along  the  path. 
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In  all  this  time  old  Prince  had  brought 
his  three  passengers  safely  to  the  picnic 
grounds.  Soon  the  schoolmaster  and  his 
friends  arrived. 

While  the  lunch  was  being  spread  out, 
Hardi  cried,  "Where  is  Kurti?” 

"Yes,  where  is  Kurti?”  asked  Mother. 

Mother  looked  at  Father,  and  Father 
looked  at  the  men.  Where  had  that  boy 
gone? 

The  schoolmaster  told  his  wife  that  he 
had  seen  Kurti  run  ahead  up  the  path. 
He  let  Kurti  go  ahead  by  himself  because 
he  had  climbed  that  mountain  before  and 
knew  the  way. 

"We  will  have  to  hunt  for  him,”  said 
two  of  the  young  men. 

They  were  just  about  ready  to  go  when 
everyone  heard  a  yell.  There  was  Kurti, 
running  along  the  mountain  path.  He 
had  never  been  so  happy  to  see  his  family. 
Happy  he  was,  too,  that  he  had  come  in 
time  for  lunch. 
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Before  lunch  Miss  Gray  went  with  Hardi 
and  his  mother  into  the  milkmaid’s  house 
to  get  milk  for  the  whole  party. 

It  was  a  little  house  with  two  rooms. 
In  one  room  was  a  great  big  fireplace,  and 
there  was  a  low  fire  in  it. 

That  low  fire  was  kept  for  making  some 
kinds  of  cheese.  The  cheese  was  made  in 
big  pots  —  nearly  big  enough  for  Hardi  to 
hide  away  in. 
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When  the  milkmaid  brought  out  the 
milk  for  the  picnic,  Hardi’s  mother  said, 
"How  beautifully  your  pots  shine!” 

"Oh,  thank  you,”  said  the  milkmaid. 

That  was  the  nicest  thing  Mother  could 
have  said,  for  every  Swiss  milkmaid  works 
hard  to  keep  her  pots  shining. 

Then  the  picnic  party  had  lunch.  There 
were  so  many  good  things  to  eat!  There 
were  different  kinds  of  cheese  and  cakes 
and  milk.  It  was  a  wonderful  party,  and 
everyone  was  having  a  good  time. 

After  lunch  Miss  Gray  and  the  boys  and 
Mother  walked  around  to  see  the  lovely 
green  fields  where  the  cows  feed. 
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it  looked  like  rain  or  snow.  So  everyone 
got  ready  to  hurry  home.  Hardi  ran  to 
find  the  old  man  and  Prince.  He  and  his 
mother  and  Miss  Gray  rode  in  the  carriage, 
while  Kurti  walked  with  Father. 

Prince  was  glad  to  be  going  home,  and 
he  clip-clopped  down  the  mountain  as  fast 
as  an  old  horse  could  go. 

But  Kurti  walked  right  beside  Father 
all  the  way  home. 
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